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ON THE EXERCISE OF DISCRETION. 
THE ‘discretion’ which is said to be ‘the better 
part of valour’ is not usually understood to be a 
quality of which the possessor has any particular 
reason to feel proud ; it is looked upon, indeed, 
as an indication of something very like cowardice. 
Cowardice in a man, fortunately for this country, 
is looked upon by all classes, from the ragged 
vendor of evening newspapers to a prime minister, 
as the one social sin for which there is no forgive- 
ness, hence the imputation becomes a serious one. 
Asa matter of fact, however, it is pre-eminently 
true that ‘discretion is the better part of valour,’ 
Valour without discretion, so far from being a 
useful quality, is apt to be a very dangerous one. 
The valour of our private soldiers is beyond 
question ; but the exercise of the discretion which 
controls it is fortunately not left to them; if 
it were, we should have splendid instances of 
bravery, no doubt, but our army as an effective 
weapon of war would soon cease to exist. 

Discretion is the tie which binds together all 
the faculties of the mind ; without it, they have 
no more cohesion than a loose bundle of sticks. 
He who enjoys the proper exercise of this faculty 
enjoys it, unfortunately, to the exclusion of count- 
less numbers of his fellow-beings. It is a faculty 
which can be developed by practice, and it cua 
be lost by disuse, following in this respect the 
Darwinian order of things. Soldiers taught to 
perform their different evolutions at the word of 
command, act mechanically at last, depending 
upon the volition of somebody else instead of 
their own, Relieved from the necessity of con- 
sidering what course they would under particular 
circumstances adopt, they cease to consider about 
it altogether ; and if at some supreme crisis they 
are deprived of those who have done the think- 
ing for them, they are as incapable of intelligent 
and combined action as a flock of sheep. 

The policeman, on the other hand, is placed in 
a position peculiarly favourable for the cultiva- 
tion of discretion. His whole life is a constant 
exercise of that faculty, and undoubtedly the 


intelligence which characterises the average police- 
man, especially the metropolitan policeman, is due 
in great measure to his being so obliged to exer- 
cise it. Stalwart in body, the policeman must 
also be active and robust in mind ; for occasions 
are constantly occurring wherein he has to bring 
the best faculties of his mind into play. He has 
to remember his orders and instructions, decide 
at a moment’s notice, without assistance and on 
his own responsibility, whether any one of them 
applies, and if so, how far to the case brought 
before his notice, and then unflinchingly carry 
it out. Bearing all this in mind, and that it 
applies to beginners in the force as well as to 
experienced hands, the marvel is not that the 
police make occasional mistakes, but that they 
make them so seldom. The exercise of this dis- 
cretion is not so easy a thing as unreflecting 
people would imagine : there are people who are 
constitutionally unable to exercise it at all. Some 
years ago a large body of Sikhs were imported 
into one of our principal eastern colonies for the 
purpose of strengthening the police force. They 
proved to be and have ever since been treated as 
perfectly useless for the purpose, inasmuch as 
they were quite incapable of exercising any dis- 
cretion, or, in other words, of thinking for them- 
selves. Tell a Sikh to do this, and he will do it ; 
not to do that, and he will not do it. But try 
to instruct him that under certain circumstances 
he must do this, and that, under certain other 
circumstances, he must do that, or do neither, as 
the case may be, and then place him on his beat, 
and you will find that you have transformed a 
splendid soldier into a bewildered and somewhat 
dangerous official. Employ him in a military 
or semi-military capacity, and he is all that can 
be desired. 
To some extent, a similar disuse of the reason- 
ing faculty entails a similar lack of discretion 
on the part of domestic servants. Accustomed 
to specific orders before doing anything outside 
their ordinary groove, they soon cease to do any- 
thing at all outside it without them. They seem 
to arrive speedily at the conclusion that ‘Think- 
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ing is but an idle waste of thought,’ and so in 
great measure manage to dispense with it. The 
old-fashioned habit of beginning fires on a certain 
day and leaving them off on a certain day had 
more reason in it than people who shiver over 
a fire in June if the temperature goes down a 
few degrees, are apt to imagine. Few housemaids 
could be safely entrusted with a discretionary 
order as to the lighting of fires in the morning. 
Some bitterly cold morning in September you 
give orders for a fire to be lighted in the break- 
fast-room ; and as the wind remains in the north- 
east for the next few days, you see no reason 
to countermand the order. Suddenly the wind 
shifts to the south-west, and it becomes almost 
oppressively warm. You come down to break- 
fast, and the first thing that meets your eye is 
an unusually large fire blazing merrily on the 
hearth. You fling open the window, and when 
next you encounter the housemaid, tell her that 
you did not want a fire in the breakfast-room on 
| a hot day like this. She regards you with an 
| astonished and somewhat puzzled air as she 
replies : ‘ Please, ma’am, you told me on Tuesday 
to light a fire there in the morning.’—‘ Yes ; but 
Tuesday was a bitterly cold day, and to-day is a 
very warm one. I don’t want a fire there regularly 
as yet, but only when it is cold’ But Jane’s mind, 
having become more or less like that of the Sikh, 
is incapable of retaining an idea which involves 
what lawyers call ‘a contingency with a double 
aspect,’ and she has now her orders, she considers, 
not to light the fire. Accordingly, when, three or 
four days later, there is a frost in the early morn- 
ing, and you feel when you arise as if you had 
been suddenly landed in the arctic regions, you 
have a splendid opportunity for curbing your 
tendency to irascibility when, on entering the 
breakfast-room, you find not a vestige of a fire, 
and the window wide open. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, the persons who 
suffer most by the want of discretion are those 
who possess it in the highest degree, Mental 
culture and refinement, whilst giving to their 
possessors a sense of delight and enjoyment in 
things unintelligible to vulgar minds, bring also a 
delicacy of taste and feeling which make all that 
runs counter to it inexpressibly painful. A man 
may be cultured and refined without being over- 
fastidious ; but undoubtedly things offend him 
which give no offence whatever to uncultivated 
minds, A vulgar remark, an observation which 
a moment’s thought would have taught the maker 
| of it must be disagreeable to some person present, 
jars upon his nerves in a manner positively pain- 
ful; whilst the utterer of it, even if it were 
brought to his or her notice that the remark had 
wounded the feelings of some person present, 
would not feel the least disturbed, and probably 
make the matter worse by an ill-framed apology. 

When we come to consider the use that is 
habitually made by many of the faculty of speech, 
we have indeed cause to lament the terrible want 


of discretion which governs it. Surely there 
must be something wanting in our system of 
education which allows successive generations to 
be launched into social life without having been 
taught how to control that unruly member the 
tongue. Those who have had more fortunate 
experiences, or whose own powers of reflection 
have convinced them of the necessity of such 
control, have indeed cause to be thankful. They 
are saved from the commission of countless mis- 
takes, and from being the cause of frequent 
injustice and much misery. The man who has 
learned or who has taught himself to think 
before he speaks has acquired the habit of ascer- 
taining almost instantaneously whether what he 
is about to say will be suitable under all the 
circumstances of time, place, and company. What 
a blessing it would be if everybody else had 
acquired this habit and acted upon it! With 
many people there is no pause for reflection at 
all between the idea that comes into the brain 
and the expression of it that comes out of the 
mouth. So eager are they to talk, that they have 
no time to consider whether what they are about 
to say is worth the saying, or had better be left 
unsaid. So incapable are they of entertaining 
two ideas simultaneously in their heads, that the 
possession of one makes them uncomfortable till 
they have got rid of it. The name of some one 
known to the company is mentioned at table, and 
it immediately reminds one of these individuals 
of some story or rumour or scandal about this 
person which he or she has lately heard. At once, 
and without the slightest reflection as to whether 
the story may be true or not, whether there are 
friends of the person present to whom it may be 
offensive, enemies to whom it may be grateful, 
or servants attentive to pick up any gossip or 
scandal to retail with embellishments in the 
servants’ hall, out it all comes; and the thought- 
less babbler, instead of feeling remorse at having 
done a possibly cruel wrong to an innocent person, 
is smilingly complacent at having contributed to 
the general amusement. 

Worse than this is the deplorable lack of dis- 
cretion which prevents the presence of young 
persons, and even of children, from being any 
restraint upon this fatal rage for speaking. That 
reverence which even the heathen poet felt was 
due to youth, ‘Maxima debetur pueris rever- 
entia, is totally wanting in many who would be 
highly indignant at the insinuation that their 
morality could be compared at all with that of 
a pagan. Incalculable is the evil which ‘is 
wrought by want of thought’ in this respect ; 
and it can only be by want of thought, for 
nobody with any sense of decency left would 
wantonly incur the risk of corrupting the minds 
and defiling the imaginations of the young and 
innocent. The extraordinary part of it is that 
people who have lost all discretion in this respect 
seem so utterly unconscious that they are doing 
anything reprehensible. This want of thought 
must be to some extent an incapacity for think- 
ing; phrases which they hear, or which, parrot- 
like, they recite, having no meaning for them. 
They will hear with unruffled composure the 
anathemas upon him ‘that shall scandalise one 
of the little ones, and wonder possibly how 


people can be found so wicked as to do it. Very g 
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likely they will think of some of their friends 
to whom the words might apply; but the last per- 
sons whom they would think of condemning upon 
that head would undoubtedly be themselves. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


M. JousserAu had been to Paris, and was now 
expected back again. He had devoted the whole 
of the late autumn months to the execution of a 
picture of English country life, nothing less than 
a harvest-home supper ; a rather difficult subject, 
it may be confessed, for a French artist to handle. 
He had made studies from a score of the yokels 
of the neighbourhood, and had found ample 
opportunities of studying his theme en bloc at the 
feasts given by Shorthouse, Gregg, and Day. He 
had had no mind to wait until spring for the 
exhibition of his work, and indeed at this time 
the school he represented and the authorities of 
the Salon were not very much in harmony. 
Courbet was rising to his glory; but the poetic 
school, with Corot at its head, still held its place, 
and, for a poetic school, had a good deal of fight 
in it. The salons of the great picture-dealers 
were the nursing-ground of realistic genius in 
those days, and M. Durand-Ruel gave Jousserau’s 
icture a home and a welcome in the Rue Lafitte. 
Donde art was a little more home-loving thirty 
years ago than it is even to-day, and when 
painters ran abroad at all, they went to Constan- 
tinople, to Naples, to Madrid, or Cairo, None of 
them had dreamed of invading England, where 


the local colour was popularly eo to consist 


of one dim universal gray ; so that Jousserau’s 
little bit of truth, ent out of the living panorama 
of English life, took Paris quite captive for a 
week or two. The little man was féted and 
stormed at, praised and abused beyond his merits 
or demerits. He became quite a personage, and 
his picture was sold at a price which astonished 
nobody so much as the painter, before it had 
been on exhibition a fortnight. 

He had written a painfully worded letter 
announcing his return, and Isaiah was at the 
railway station to meet him, pleasantly conscious 
of the increased importance of his own personal 
aspect, and prepared for Jousserau’s astonishment 
at the pair of steppers. These he had left in 
charge of a street-boy whilst he warmed himself 
at the waiting-room fire. He had not been there 
long when he became aware that a shuffling step 
had paused upon the platform, and that a nose 
was flattened against one of the window-panes. 
Somebody outside was peering at him, and he 
was not long in discovering that the somebody 
was Mr Orme. Tobias was hatless, and his gray 
unvenerable wisps of hair were waving hither 
and thither in the frosty wind. 

Isaiah, deserting his comfortable place by the 
fire, walked on to the platform to look at him. 
‘Hillo!’ he said, with no great favour. ‘What 
brings you here ?’—Tobias stretched a pair of dirty 
blue hands abroad, and stood there trembling.— 
‘What’s the matter with you?’ 

‘Mr Winter,’ said Tobias, ‘I am a wretched 
outcast. I have only had one meal for three 
days.’ 

‘Eh? returned Isaiah, ‘What?’ 


‘Don’t think I mean to be impertinent, sir,’ 
Mr Orme pleaded ; ‘but if it hadn’t been for me, 
sir, you might have adorned a very different 
sphere. It was my discovery, Mr Winter, and 
you profited by it. If I had had only a little 
money, I might be rolling in thousands now.’ 

‘You’ve got no claim on me, you know,’ said 
Isaiah, ‘You’ve got no right to come and ask 
me for a penny-piece.’ 

‘I know I haven't, sir,’ the wretched object 
answered, weeping; ‘but I’m in great distress. 
I had to walk about the fields last night, Mr 
Winter. I’m nearly dead. I wish I were, I 
was brought up by respectable parents, Mr Winter, 
who never expected me to come to this.’ 

‘Ah!’ returned Isaiah, ‘you’ve lived to be a 
credit to ’em.’—It was canltel to be gruff with 
Tobias, because he meant to help him.—‘ There’s 
a shilling for you.’ He dro me te coin into the 
dirty outstretched hand ro turned away ; but 
Tobias came shuffling after him. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir; you have made a 
mistake ; you have given me a sovereign.’ 

‘Well,’ returned Isaiah, with an open burst of 
anger, ‘can’t you hold your jaw? D’ ye think I’m 
such a fool as that? Get out with you, and let 
me hope I’ve seen the last on ye.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ returned Tobias, and so vanished, 
hugging the sovereign greedily. He was back 
two minutes later, held in ignominious custody 
by a porter. 

‘This chap, sir” said the porter, touching his 
hat in respect to Isaiah’s broadcloth, ‘has been 
trying to change a quid at the booking-office. 
He says you give it to him, and I’ve been sent 
round to make inquiries,’ 

At this Isaiah was conscious of a violent shame, 
and to cover his confusion, shook his fist threaten- 
ingly at Mr Orme. ‘Look here,’ he cried, ‘I 
won’t be bothered with you. Stupid old owl! 
i, couldn’t you change the money somewhere 
else 

‘T was very hungry, sir, Tobias answered. 

‘Get out o’ my sight !’ roared Isaiah,—‘ It’s all 
right,’ he added to the porter ; ‘let him go.’ 

This time Mr Orme vanished finally ; and the 
train shortly afterwards arriving, Isaiah sought 
the platform, and saw Jousserau alight. The 
little man was in a state of beaming pleasure, 
and shook hands with his host a good half-dozen 
times. 

‘I have good fortune at Paris,’ he said gaily. 
—‘News? Oh yes—the best of news. My picture 
is paid for, thousands. Not pounds. Shillings 
Fifteen thousand.’ 

Isaiah bent his brows in calculation. ‘Why, 
that’s seven hundred and fifty pound,’ he said. 

Jousserau nodded with a smile, not knowing 
that he was over-estimating his own gains. ‘1 
shall paint two more,’ he said, ‘for the same man. 
He is Englishman in Paris. A lord. Very rich, 
and very kind.—Oho! I tell you I am made 
man, Mr Vintare.’ : 

‘So am I, Isaiah answered. ‘There’s a pair 
on us.—Where’s your luggage? Is all that yours? 
It’s well I brought the brake with me.’ 

‘I have many things,’ said Jousserau. ‘Some 
little things for everybody. For Madame Vintare,’ 
he added in a delighted whisper, ‘a bonnet. Oh, 
such a bonnet! The very last bonnet of Paris,’ 
He made a vivid sweep with both hands, as if he 
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were describing the bonnet’s outline, and it were 
the size of a church steeple. ‘Nothing was like 
it, ever!’ he said, laughing outright. ‘Madame 
Vintare shall be proud.—There is something else 
for you. You, my friend, shall be astonish. You 
shall wait to see.’ With this he hurried up a 
porter, bewildering the man with instructions ; 
— saw all his property transferred to Isaiah’s 
brake. 

The two had no sooner reached home than the 
little man set to work to unpack ; and Mrs Winter, 
who had received word of the bonnet from Isaiah, 
stool by in natural feminine expectancy. A 
wonderful structure came to sight. It was de- 
signed, as students of the fashions will remember, 
on the principle of the Norman arch. The top of 
the archway was filled up with the most exquisite 
artificial flowers. The whole edifice was rich with 
lace, and at the bottom was an enormous bow of 
the finest pink satin. Mrs Winter, beholding this 
work of art, clasped her hands together in a 
blending of wondering admiration and dismay. 

‘Is that the sort of thing the women gone about 
in wheer you’ve been ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, said Jousserau gravely. ‘All the ladies 
wear it now—all the ladies of the great life.’ 

‘Oh!’ returned Mrs Winter with a long-drawn | 
sigh ; ‘it might do for them; but a woman ’ud 
be hooted as wore it in a civilised country.’ 

Jousserau found this declaration so amusing 
that he threw himself helplessly upon the horse- 


‘Why, no,’ said Jousserau, looking up at him 
with raised eyebrows. 

‘Our vicar,’ said Shorthouse, ‘is a judge of them 
things, and he tells me I might ha’ paid ten or 
twelve times as much as I did for them pictures 
and have got no better. Now, nothing for nothing 
is most folks’s motto. You don’t find these 
things’—holding up the pipe—‘growing on the 
hedges in your country, any more than we do 
here. Now, I want to know, and there’s no 
offence meant, Mr Jousserong, what you pick me 
out to do these favours for ?’ 

‘I do not pick you out for favours,’ said the 
little artist. ‘For the pictures, it was pleasure to 

aint them. You, my dear Mr Short-house, are 

nglish. You are so much English—excuse me— 
I cannot tell where else to find you. You are, as 
they say, John Bull. I want to paint John Bull. 
I find John Bull; I paint heem. Shall I charge 
money for what I want to do myself to please? 
For Mees Cecilia’—he blushed a little here, but not 
one of his auditors noticed it—‘she is charming 
young lady, very beautiful, and I had great 
pleasure when I made her portrait.’ 

‘He’s got an eye for things, said Isaiah. ‘I 
never noticed it particular till I see your picture ; 
but I’ve thought it since, and said it to the missis, 
many a time, a John Bull-er lookin’ sort o’ man I 
never looked at than he’s drawed you out to be. 
It’s as like as one new sixpence is like another, 
and it’s John Bull all over.—He’s right, Short- 


hair sofa and laughed with peal on peal. Mrs | 
Winter felt her dignity offended, but she was on | 
the lookout for further wonders and could not | 
afford to say anything. The little man’s remem- 
brance for Isaiah was packed in a long wooden 
ease which had a sliding top. This being removed 
revealed a quantity of soft paper-wrapping ; and 
this in turn being taken away, displayed a bronze 
figure, draped, poised on one foot and holding the 
right hand on high. In addition to this there was | 
a tiny clock, with a polished steel rod projecting | 


mantel-shelf, and then by an artifice which some 


from it. Jousserau set the bronze figure on the | speak it, 


house, he’s right.’ 

‘Well, said the farmer, with a complacent 
waggle of his head, and a smile which would have 
way in spite of him, ‘perhaps he may be,’ 

If Jousserau had searched for a year, he could 
have found nothing more flattering to tell him. 
It was the farmer’s pride and boast to be thought 


English to the marrow, and it cheered him like- 


_ wise to know that his qualities were evident even 
to a foreigner.—‘You keep an open mind, Mr 
Jousserong, and you’d seem not to be afraid to 


‘Why not?’ the artist asked. ‘There is no 


Parisian clockmaker had made known to him, | harm in an Englishman being English. I would 


attached the rod to a bit of straightened wire- 
spring the bronze lady held between finger and 
thumb, and lo! the clock itself became a pendulum, 


not be anything but French of the south if I 
could help it.’ 
That was a proposition which in Shorthouse’s 


with no apparent source of motion. The good mind would stand much chewing before it could 


couple sat down before this marvel in a delighted 
wonder, and there was for a time no end to their 
admiration. 

‘You see, Madame Vintare,’ said Jousseran, ‘it 
is only in civilised countries people know to make 
these fine things.’ 

Whilst they were still at their height of wonder, 
Shorthouse dropped in, and announced that he 
was on his way to see Snelling. 

‘Do not go yet,’ cried Jousserau. ‘There is 
somethings for you from Paris, of which I will 
pray that you accept. Behold it’ He had bought 
tor Shorthouse a noble meerschaum pipe, with a 
long cherry-wood stem and an amber mouthpiece. 
The bowl had a Russia-leather silk-lined case to 
protect it whilst it was being smoked or handled, 
and the pipe altogether was a very gorgeous affair 
indeed. ‘Will you do me the pleasure to smoke 
sometimes this?’ he asked. 

*I should be almost afraid to handle it,’ returned 
the farmer. ‘Excuse me, Mr Jousserong, but do 
you mind a plain man asking a plain question ?’ 


_be assimilated. An Englishman was naturally 
| proud of being an Englishman, but that a foreigner 
should be proud of being a foreigner, and should 
not envy a freeborn Briton his characteristics and 
privileges, was hardly to be believed. 

‘Come,’ said the farmer ; ‘the kindness can’t be 
left o’ one side. I shall be glad if you’ll eat your 
bit o’ Christmas dinner along with us.—Isaiah, I 
shall count on thee and the missis also, Now, 
that’s a bargain, if you please.’ 

The invitation was accepted on all sides, and the 
farmer went away, bearing his new pipe in its 
cardboard box along with him. After the space 
of two or three minutes, he came back again, 
thrusting his head round the parlour door and 
ealling ‘’Zaiah !’ in a hoarse and hollow murmur. 
Isaiah turning at the voice, the farmer beckoned 
him by a backward motion of the head, and having 
thus drawn him from the parlour, signalled to 
him with a certain finger to close the door, and 
then nodded him sideways down the passage as if 
in search of a place for private conference. Isaiah 
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followed him to the front door of the house, and 
there he paused, with a wink of serious and subtle 
meaning. ; 
“-Zaiah, he said, ‘I’ve got a notion.’ He laid a 
hand upon Isaiah’s sleeve, and leaning forward, 
breathed a hoarse inquiry : ‘Do you think as that 
young chap can be a'sparking up to my Cecilia?’ 
‘N-o-o!’ said Isaiah, in a long-drawn growl of 
almost scornful wonder. ‘What’s put that maggot 
in your head ?’ 
The farmer tilted his hat and rubbed his hair 
with a look of perplexity ; then he nodded two or 
three times with a scowl of indecision and went 
away without another word. He cast the question 
he had asked Isaiah up and down in his mind as 
he drove, and succeeded in coming to no con- 
clusion. He had business with Snelling at the 
Barfield Arms, and went straight thither. He was 
not quite certain as to whether he had done wisely 
in inviting Jousserau since Snelling had already 
romised to be his guest. He knew something of 
the distaste which existed on both sides, and began 


to think that he might have proposed to bring | 


“ens and fire together. 


don’t think ayther of ’em ’ud quarrel before | 


the women folks,’ he said; ‘but I’m afraid I’ve 
made a bit of a fool of myself all the same.” He 
decided finally that he would speak of the matter 
to Snelling, as if it were the most casual thing in 
the world, and wait for him to offer an objection 
in case he saw one. 

‘Bob, ode lad!’ he broke out on — *T 
just looked in at ’Zaiah Winter’s on my way here 
That young French chap’s back again, and I’ve 
asked ’Zaiah and his missis and him to come and 
tek a bite with us on Christmas day. You and 
Zaiah having made it up again, I thought it was a 
friend-like thing to do.’ 

‘I shall be glad to meet Isaiah,’ Snelling an- 
swered quietly ; and since he made no allusion to 
Jousserau, Shorthouse made none either, and the 
question was allowed to slumber, 

It took and kept a place in Snelling’s thoughts, 
however, and the more he looked at it the less he 
liked it. ‘Shorthouse means kindly,’ he said ; ‘ but 
he’s adunderhead. He’s got no more thought of 
insulting me when he asks me to dine with an 
enemy than he’d have if he asked me to dine with 
afriend. The man’s a fool, pure and simple.’ 

He grew so hot at times that he vowed over and 
over again not to go. He would not sit at the 
same table with a foreign scoundrel who believed 
and had spoken the truth about him. It was 
curious, perhaps, but Snelling could not help 
thinking it rather base on Jousserau’s part vo 
have believed the truth. He was quite certain 
that he himself would have been less ready to 
suspect evil, and with that amazing dexterity 
which the foolishest casuist has at his command 
when he excuses his own wrongdoing, he made 
out that though the crime with which his enemies 
charged him was not anything particularly terrible, 
it was altogether horrible to accuse a man of it on 
less than the directest proof. In another man, the 
intended offence against young John would not 
only have been inexcusable, but as vilely and 
basely criminal to Snelling’s mind as to that of 
any normal and right-thinking creature. But he 
was conscious of his own excuses. If another man 
had meditated the crime, he would have known 
how to think about it. 


469 


Shorthouse had offered him a chance of rein- 
stating himself on something like the old footing 
with Cecilia. The girl seemed kinder than she 
had been, and perhaps repented herself of the 
refusal. It would be unwise to throw away the 
opportunity afforded him, and yet his pride could 
hardly stomach Jousserau’s presence. 

‘Why doesn’t he stick to his own folks?’ he 
said savagely. ‘If the man’s a gentleman, and has 
a right to hobnob with Sir Ferdinand and my 
lord, why doesn’t he stop among his own people? 
I reckon the lords and ladies in his own country 
wouldn’t have anything to say to him, and that’s 
why he comes over here, lying away honest men’s 
characters, and poisoning girls’ aiale against their 
servants. J won’t sit at the same table with the 
fellow.’ 

He stayed in this mind obstinately, with 
occasional feeble gusts which blew the other way, 
until Christmas eve. He said nothing of his 
intention to Shorthouse, but relied upon himself 
to find excuses, 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THERE is a widely spread belief amongst school- 
boys in many parts of the country that it is un- 
lucky to kill a robin, and it is generally supposed 
that a broken limb would be the probable punish- 
ment for so doing. Even the nest of this bird is 
comparatively safe, though why it should be thus 
favoured is not quite clear, unless, as has been 
suggested by some writers, it owes its popularity 
to the story of the ‘Babes in the Wood,’ which 
ballad, perhaps, may also have given rise to the 
popular notion that the robin will cover with 
leaves or moss any dead person whom it may 
chance to find. There certainly, however, seems 
to be no substantial reason why he should be more 
favoured than the other members of the feathered 
tribe, for, after all, he is a very pugnacious and 
impudent little fellow; but perhaps these are the 
qualities which have brought him into notice and 
made him popular. 
We are informed in an old rhyme that 


The Robin and the Wren 
Are God’s Cock and Hen ; 


nevertheless, the smaller bird does not enjoy the 

ublic protection which is afforded to the red- 
seer and at one time it was considered the 
correct thing to hunt the wren on St Stephen’s 
Day. When one was caught, several curious and 
interesting ceremonies were gone through. The 
bird was generally carried triumphantly round 
the town ona pole, and in some cases was after- 
wards buried in the churchyard. In the Isle of 
Man, a feather taken from a wren killed on one of 
these occasions was considered a most efficacious 
protection against shipwreck for a period of twelve 
months; and formerly Manx fishermen would 
seldom think of putting to sea without one. 
Except in a few localities, the practice of wren- 
hunting has now, no doubt, fallen into disuse ; 
and at the present day it is kept up as a rule 
only by boys, who retain the custom for their 
own amusement. 

It is recorded by Aubrey that during a rebellion 
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in Ireland a party of soldiers who had incautiously 
fallen asleep would doubtless have been surprised 
by their enemies had they not been awakened by 
some wrens pecking on the drums as the enemy 
approached, On this account the wren was said 
to have gained the mortal hatred of certain classes 
in Ireland, who killed the little bird whenever 
they got the chance. Another reason which has 
been assigned for hunting the wren is that its 
destruction was ordered by the early Christian 
missionaries because the bird was held in the 
highest veneration by the Druids. 

In connection with the wren there is also a 
curious old Manx legend, according to which there 
once dwelt in the Isle of Man a very beautiful 
fairy, whose voice was so irresistibly fascinating 
that numbers of men were frequently enticed by 
her into the sea, where they were drowned. Had 
this state of things continued unchecked, it is 
highly probable that, sooner or later, the Manx 
ladies would have experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in procuring husbands, for the siren seemed 
bent upon exterminating all the adult males in 
the island; but fortunately there at length came 
forward a knight-errant on whom her charms had 
no effect. For the safety of his fellow-men, he 
determined to destroy her, and endeavoured to do 
so; but at a critical moment she effected her escape 
by assuming the form of a wren. A spell, how- 
ever, Was cast upon her, compelling her to reappear 
in the same form once a year; and thus on the 
fatal day the wrens are hunted in the hope that 
one of those killed may be the wicked fairy her- 
self, for it is her doom to die ultimately by the 
hand of man, 

Several birds are ominous of evil, and the 
superstitions connected with them date from very 
remote ages. Thus, crows are considered unlucky 
if seen on the left of the observer ; and when one 
of them flies over a house, at the same time croak- 
ing thrice, it is held to prognosticate the death 
of one of the inmates. It is also commonly sup- 
posed that death is foreboded by the appearance 
of ravens or the screeching of owls. Even the 
pigeon sometimes becomes a bird of ill omen, for 
when a white one settles upon a chimney it is 
supposed that a death will shortly take place in 
the house beneath it. 

Grose tells us that it is unlucky to see one 
magpie and afterwards several others; but, on 
the other hand, if two magpies are seen it is a 
sign of an approaching wedding ; three, of a pros- 
perous journey ; and four, that some good news 
will be received. Another authority states that a 
wedding is presaged by three magpies, and a death 
by four; and according to an old Scotch rhyme 
quoted by Dr Brewer : 

One’s sorrow, two’s mirth, 
Three ’s a wedding, four’s a birth, 
Five’s a christening, six a dearth, &c. 

That it is unlucky to have peacocks’ feathers in 
a house is firmly believed by many people, this 
piece of superstition most probably having its 
origin in the story of Argus, who was changed 
into a peacock, his hundred eyes—or in other 
words spies—becoming at the same time the eye- 


‘spots on the tail-feathers of that bird. 


It is only natural that our domestic poultry, 
during their long association with man, should 
have given rise to many superstitious beliefs and 
customs. Thus, from the days of the ancients, 


cockerels have been used as auguries, and much im. 
portance has also been attached to the behaviour 
of fowls generally. The crowing of a hen is con- 
sidered unlucky, and in some localities is looked 
upon as a foreboding of death. Moreover, the 
hen that is able to sing like her spouse does not 
appear to gain a very enviable reputation by the 
for a well-known adage asserts 
that 

A whistling maid and a crowing hen 

Are good for neither God nor men. 


The cock, however, can crow to his heart’s content 
so long as he does it at reasonable times and the 
my living around do not object to the noise, 
n fact, it is as well, perhaps, that he should crow, 
for it is an acknowledged fact that by his voice 
all respectable ghosts are regulated, and that at 
the first sound of ‘cock-a-doodle-doo’ they must 
cease wandering amongst the living and hasten 
back to Hades. 

It is said that in Persia the crowing of a cock 
is accounted lucky or otherwise according to the 
time at which it is heard, and should any mis- 
guided fowl so far forget himself as to crow at 
an unlucky hour, he is forthwith killed for his 
pains—a custom, it is to be hoped, which has its 
proper moral effect on the Persian poultry. 

ortunately for the present generation, the 
cocks of a modern farmyard are not in the habit 
of laying eggs. In olden times, however, they do 
not appear to have been so considerate, and the 
medieval poultry-keepers suffered much anxiety 
in consequence, for they held it to be a well- 
authenticated fact that a cock’s egy hatched by 
a viper would produce a cockatrice, which was 
a monster, half reptile, half bird, so venomous 
that it could kill a man by merely looking at 
him. Let us hope, therefore, that the hens will 
continue as at —— to monopolise the laying 
of eggs, even though some of the latter which 
find their way to our breakfast tables may per- 
chance be slightly addled ; for the cockatrice is 
by no means a desirable creature to have in our 
midst, and now that it appears to have become 
extinct few will regret its loss, 


UNDER AN AFRIC SUN. 
CHAPTER X. 


Diesy’s awakening from his stupor was stranger 
and more wild than his recovery from the stun- 
ning fall. It was hours before he could grasp 
where he was, and then he found himself lying 
upon the soft dust, so stiff that he could hardly 
move an inch. 

It was dark as ever; and he lay listening 
and hoping for the relief which did not come, 
trying to be cool and think out some means 
of escape, and still telling himself that he had 
exaggerated, and that Helen was safe: this was 
but an accident. 

As he lay there, longing to rise, and dreading 
the pain that followed every movement, he became 
conscious that the air was cool and pleasant 
and refreshing to his burning brow. Then, by 
slow degrees it struck him that the wind came in 
a soft steady current on one cheek; and by- 
and-by, reason suggested to him that this cool 
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current of air must come from some opening 
far away in the great cavern. 

He shivered at first at the idea of plunging 
farther into the darkness, for how did he know 
where his faltering steps might lead him, and 
what hideous chasms might yawning in his 

th? 

Still, there was the cool current of air; so, 
forcing himself to rise, he began to walk slowly 
and cautiously in the direction from which it 
came, With the result that, after about an hour's 
slow progression over what was really but a 
short distance, he suddenly caught sight of a 
pale greenish ray of light, and his heart seemed 
to give a bound. 

The rest was easy, Ten minutes’ cautious pro- 
gress over the dust brought him to the opening, a 
rift in the rock overgrown with hanging creepers ; 
and pushing these aside, he found himself gazin 
out of what was like a roughly broken natura 
window in the perpendicular rocky face of the 
barranco, which seemed to go down hundreds of 
feet below. How far up, he could not tell. 

It was dull, and the wind blew in fitful puffs, 
which swept the leaves aside, as he stood there 
for a time, asking himself what he should do. 
He was in no trim for climbing up such a place 
as this ; but would it be possible to get down? 

It seemed a risk; but anything was better 
than staying in that loathsome place; so, seizing 
the stoutest creeper within his reach, he began 
to descend; and, to his great delight, found, 
after cautiously going down about a hundred 
feet from creeper to creeper, that the rocky side 
of the barranco grew less perpendicular, and less 
and less so, till there was no danger, only an 


awk-vard descent of a slope, which landed him at 
last by a trickling stream ; while, on gazing up 
right and left, there were the rocky sides of the 
ravine, and above them, the dull gray sky, with 
one tiny orange speck far ahead. 

Then he ——_ the idea that it was early | 


morning—before sunrise, and that he must have 
passed the night in a feverish slumber in that 
dreadful place. 

The next step was easy. He knew that if 
he followed the little stream, sooner or later it 
would lead him to the seashore ; and after slaking 
his thirst at one of the pools, he bathed his 
feverish temples and set off refreshed. 

Somehow, he could not think about Helen. 
He felt as if he dared not. He could only dwell 
upon the fact that a pitfall had been prepared 
for him, and he wanted to call Ramon to account. 
Then, too, he wanted to know where Fraser was ; 
why he had not come to his help, and why he 
had gone off before him. 

Strange problems these for an injured man 
to solve, and the only result of his attempts 
was for his head to grow more confused. 

It was a long and painful journey ; and the 
sun had risen hours before Digby had crept 
out on to the black sands, where quite a gale 
was blowing, as the great Atlantic billows came 
rolling in, Then he made his way round to the 
little inn. 

The landlady gazed at him in horror, and began 
talking to him volubly in Spanish, to which 
Digby could not reply. 

‘The seiior—Senor Fraser?’ he said; but the 
woman only shook her head; and he was on 


the point of starting off, when Redgrave came 
hurriedly to the door to ask if Fraser and he 
had returned. 

‘Ah, you are here!’ cried Redgrave excitedly. 
‘What does all this mean? Where is Fraser? 
Why are you hurt? Helen?’ 

‘Yes—Helen?’ gasped Digby excitedly. 
is she ?” 

‘Gone!’ cried Redgrave, with a fierce vindic- 
tiveness in his tones which made the young man 
gaze at him wonderingly. 

‘Gone?’ panted Digby, catching sharply at the 
table, for everything seemed to be whirling 
round, 

‘Yes. You donot know? How is it you are 
hurt like this ?’ 

‘Don’t question me. A fall. But Helen? 
Ramon ?’ 


‘How 


said Redgrave sadly; ‘he swears he 
knows nothing.’ 

‘It is not true,’ cried Digby fiercely. ‘It is 
his work. He planned to murder me, and he has 
taken her away.’ 

Redgrave stood gazing at him wildly for a 
long space; and then gripped him by the arm. 
‘Come,’ he said laconically ; and almost ready to 
fall with bodily weakness, but with his agonising 
thoughts spurring him on, Digby thrust his arm 
through Redgrave’s and walked with him step 
for step. 

In a few minutes he saw whither he was being 
led ; and ten minutes later, with his heart sinking 
lower, Redgrave was going down the path which 
led to Ramon’s house. 

‘You will not find him,’ groaned Digby but 
Redgrave, whose face looked stony in its despair, 
made no reply, strode on to the door and 
knocked. 

A quiet-looking Spanish servant answered the 
summons. 

‘Where is your master?’ said Redgrave sternly. 

‘In bed, ill” replied the man. 

‘What does he say?’ asked Digby hoarsely. 

‘That Ramon is in bed ill,’ 

‘It is a lie!’ roared Digby. ‘He is not here. 
Redgrave, get horses; we must follow and hunt 
him down.’ 

‘What is this noise?’ said a familiar voice ; 
and Ramon, looking painfully sallow and _ ill, 
came into the open hall. ‘Ah, Redgrave !— 
My dear Digby, what is this? Some one has 
attacked you ?’ 

‘No, said the young man. ‘Yes, he added 
fiercely. ‘An enemy—a cowardly, treacherous 
enemy struck at my life, but failed. Struck at 
my life, so as to separate me from the woman I 
love. Do you hear? you Spanish dog !—from the 
woman I love, and who loves me. Now, answer, 
if you value your life—where is Helen?’ 

‘Helen? Why do you ask me?’ 

‘Because I can see through your cursed plot, 
Now, sir, once more, if you value your life, speak 
the truth. Where is Helen?’ 

‘Is the young seiior mad, Redgrave?’ said 
Ramon coldly. 

‘Let me answer, Redgrave.—Yes, sir, mad— 
mad against you. Once more, if you value your 
life, where is Helen ?’ 
rn Oh yes, said Ramon mockingly, ‘I value my 

ife. 

‘Then where is she?’ 
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‘The sefior thinks I have taken her away ?’ 

‘Don’t madden me, Ramon. Iam — easy- 
going fellow, but dangerous when roused. Where 
is she ?’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘You lie, hound !’ cried Digby ; and, weak as 
he was, he sprung at the Spaniard and caught him 
by the throat. 

The moment before, Ramon was calm and 
smooth and soft of word ; but, as he felt Digby’s 
hands at his throat, he flashed out into a rage that 
was almost volcanic. He struggled, but vainly, 
weak as his aggressor was, for he too seemed to 
be suffering from some injury which turned him 
faint. But his words were fierce and strong, and 
his eyes glittered as he cried menacingly : ‘ Ah, 
then, the sefior is jealous. He feels pangs, and 
fierce with rage, does he, because the pretty child 
is not here !’ 

‘Will you cease this before I strangle you!’ 
cried Digby savagely. ‘Where is Helen?’ 

‘Fool! idiot ! dog!’ hissed out the ae. 
delivering each word as if it were a dead y blow. 
‘Don’t ask me. Go and ask your cunning false 
friend. Ask Fraser, when you can find him. He 
has taken her away.’ 

‘What? It is not true. It is another of your 
cowardly tricks to throw us off the scent.’ 

‘Indeed? Then, where is Fraser ?’ 

‘Murdered, for aught I know, as you tried to 
murder me, cried Digby fiercely, but with a 
horrible suspicion gaining upon him fast. 

‘You are a boy—a weak a snarled Ramon. 
‘Your friend, where is he? Ah, it is always the 
friend who deceives.’ 

‘Ramon, for Heaven’s sake, the truth,’ cried 
Redgrave. ‘ My child! my child!’ 

‘Gone with this idiot’s false friend.—There, go, 
both of you.—I tell you I am ill—Pedro, your 
arm.’ 

He reeled, and would have fallen but for his 
servant's quick action; and as he was lowered 
fainting to the matting-covered floor, Digby saw 
that his head had evidently received some severe 
injury. 


CHAPTER XI.—CONCLUSION, 


‘I cannot understand it,’ said Redgrave wearily. 
‘I was out the greater part of yesterday ; and 
when I returned, Helen had disappeared. 

‘But you heard what he said, Mr Redgrave— 
Fraser—gone.—Oh, it seems impossible !’ 

Redgrave sank wearily upon a stone, and let 
the cool wind which came fiercely from the north 
blow upon his heated brow. 

‘You don’t speak, sir,’ cried Digby passionately. 

‘What can I say, sir! Tell me about yourself. 
What did you mean by charging Sefior Ramon 
with an attempt to murder you?’ 

Digby impatiently explained. 

‘It is strange, said Redgrave ; ‘but I cannot 
think he would go so far as that.’ 

‘Never mind whether he could or would,’ cried 
Digby. ‘Helen—we must find Helen. Is that 
man deceiving us?” 

Redgrave shook his head. ‘You saw the condi- 
tion he was in. There was no deceit in that.’ 

‘Could he have taken her away? Is she 
hidden at some place he owns?’ 


days of abductions, young man.—Could Helen 
have deceived me?’ he muttered. 

But Digby caught what he said. ‘No, he 
cried proudly ; ‘she is incapable of deceit,’ 

In an instant his hands were grasped tightly, 
and Redgrave was gazing almost affectionately in 
his eyes, ‘God bless you for that, my boy!’ he 
eg in a choking voice—-*God bless you for 
that !’ 

Digby returned the warm frank pressure ; and 
from that moment it seemed as if they worked 
together with renewed spirit and as one. 

‘I cannot think that Fraser would fight against 
me or play a deceptive part,’ cried Digby warmly, 
after a long discussion which followed a vain 
search for news, 

‘It is hard to doubt one you believe to be a 
friend,’ said Redgrave. ‘But there is no doubt 
of one thing.’ 

‘And that is?” 

‘Fraser loved my child.’ 

‘Oh! Impossible!’ Digby’s ejaculation was 
full of wonderment and doubt. 

' _ she not sufficiently beautiful and true and 

‘Don’t talk like that, as if she were no more.’ 

‘I noticed it from the first, continued Red- 
grave. ‘I saw how he was struck by her; and 
in my trouble with Ramon’s advances, I found 
myself thinking how much happier she would 
be with the quiet, grave, middle-aged student, and 
I hoped that she would return his affection’ 

‘And I, sir?’ cried Digby resentfully. 

‘Ah, yes. I saw that you loved her too; but 
I looked upon you as the hot changeable lover 
of a day attracted by the first pretty face he 
saw. But Helen chose you,’ 

‘And Fraser—did he ever ?” 

‘Speak tome? No. I watched him carefully, 
as a man would who had his daughter’s happiness 
at stake ; but he seemed to think that his chances 
were hopeless, and to acquiesce in your position. 
I do not think Helen ever suspected his love.’ 

‘She could not. I never dreamed of such a 
thing.’ 

‘No,’ said Redgrave sadly ; ‘when one is young, 
one is selfish and blind to all but self. You both 
were blind.’ 

‘Then all this points to the fact that Fraser 
has been playing a double part against us all; 
and that, by some cunning jugglery, he has per- 
suaded Helen to listen to him—to accompany 
him No; I’ll never believe that. My old 
friend has fallen a victim to the fate I escaped. 
No, Mr Redgrave, I can’t believe that.’ 

Inquiries were made in every direction, especially 
down in the port; but no vessel had touched 
there ; not even a fishing-boat had left the little 
place ; and it was blowing so hard off-shore that 
no boat would have dared to approach or leave 
from that side of the island. 

‘Let’s go back to Ramon’s ; I am sure we shall 
learn something there, cried Digby at last. ‘That 
scoundrel is at the bottom of it all, I’m sure.’ 

They weut straight to the Spaniard’s house, to 
meet the English doctor of the place, about to 
leave. 

‘Bad, sir—very bad. Quite insensible. Con- 
cussion of the brain from a fall or from some 
blow. The case is serious, I’m afraid.’ 

Redgrave and Digby exchanged looks. 


ib ‘No; it is too improbable. These are not the 
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~Do not have him disturbed. I shall be here 
vain in a couple of hours, said the doctor ; and 
he walked briskly away. 

‘No deceit here,’ said Redgrave. : 

‘No; but question his man Pedro. Promise 
him any bribe so that we may get at the truth. 

‘We are on the wrong scent,’ said Redgrave 
dismally, as they walked away. ‘Pedro kuows 
nothing, I am sure.’ 

Digby did not feel convinced ; but he could do 
no more, and he followed Redgrave to the desolate 
home, sick and wearied out, his injuries from his 
fall forcing him to keep his bed for the next three 
days, and submit to the doctor’s ministering. At 
the end of those three days, during which time 
Redgrave had scoured the island in every direction, 
Digby was able to leave his bed, while the news of 
the doctor as he tended Ramon was of the darkest 
hue. 

‘He may recover; I can say no more,’ was the 
only reply Digby could obtain. 

It was on the fourth morning that, with the 
gentleness of one who bore for him a real affection, 
sallow and haggard-looking, Redgrave helped Digby 
to a seat in front of that once pleasant villa, where 
he could breathe the sweet pure sea-air, and at the 
same time be sheltered from the fierce rays of the 
sun, once more shining in all its glory. For the 
gale had blown over, and the sea softly rippled in 
the gentle breeze. 

‘No news—no news!’ groaned Digby, as he lay 
back with his head resting upon the pillow his 
host had placed at the back of his chair. ‘ And 
I used to think this place a perfect heaven !’ 

That day had nearly passed, and after being 
within doors during the hottest time, Digby was 
again seated beneath the tree, gazing sadly out to 
sea, and asking himself how long it would be ere 
he recovered his strength. 

‘IT must find them—I must find them,’ he 
groaned, And then he started up, tottered, hold- 
ing on by the back of the chair, dizzy with 
excitement, for unmistakably that was Fraser's 
voice he heard ; and directly after the gate was 
opened, and Helen entered with him, leaning 
alfectionately upon his arm. 

The moment they were inside the gate, Helen 
darted into the house; and from where he sat, 
Digby could hear Redgrave’s ery of joy, and 
realise as well as if he had seen it that the 
sobbing girl had thrown herself into her father’s 
aris, 

‘My darling!’ said Fraser softly as he took 
off his hat and stood gazing toward the house. 
Then, with a bitter sigh, he turned away, an’ 
caught sight of the pale drawn face of Digby 
standing motionless in the shadow beneath the 
tree. 

‘Ah, my dear old Tom!’ he cried; and his 
whole manner changed, as he literally ran at 
him. ‘What is it?—Haurt ?’ 

‘Keep back!’ cried Dighy, in a suffocating 
voice. ‘You mean despicable traitor !’ 

‘What !—Oh, I see,’ said Fraser genially ; and 
then a mocking look came into his face as he 
added slyly : ‘Don’t take on about it, Tom. We 
can’t all win,’ 

Digby was too weak to reply; he merely darted 
a bitter look at his friend, and sank helpless, and 
with his brain swimming, in the chair. He was 
conscious of voices and of seeing figures come as 


it were through a mist. Then, as he struggled 
back to himself, it was to find that Helen was 
leaning over him with her arms about his neck. 

‘You?’ he panted, ‘I don’t—I don’t under- 
stand.’ 

‘Have you not told him, Fraser, my dear 
fellow ?’ cried Redgrave. 

‘I? No. Poor boy; he was too cross, No; 
too upset.—There, Tom, my dear lad,’ he cried, 
oing down on one knee and taking his friend’s 
1and, ‘don’t let’s play at cross-purposes.’ 

‘I—I—don’t understand,’ said Digby hoarsely. 

‘Soon explained, my dear lad. } was very 
suspicious of Ramon, as you know, though you 
snubbed me; and after the last pressing way in 
which he proposed that we aa visit the head 
of the barranco, I felt sure there was something 
on the way. “It is a plan to get rid of us for 
the time,” I said. And after turning the matter 
over in my mind, I thought I would let him 
think we were going, and see us start, and then 
step back and watch,’ 

‘Yes?’ cried Digby eagerly. 

‘Well, I started early, and left a line for you 
to follow ; and of course I let you go on while I 
dropped into the bushes and watched—you first, |. 
then our friend,’ 

‘Quick ! you torture me,’ cried Digby. 

‘That ought not to be torture, said Fraser 


quietly, as he glanced at where Helen clung to 

her injured lover. ‘Well, there is little to tell. 

I saw you go; and an hour after, when I was 
beginning to grow suspicious of myself and my 
doubts, 1 saw Ramon come out, and I followed 

him right up to here.’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘Here he came as with a message imploring 

help for you, old fellow. You had fallen from 

| one of the rocks down by the seashore, and wanted 

_ brandy and bandages,’ 

‘The scoundrel !’ 

‘Yes; the scoundrel was very sorry our host 

here was out—so he said, but glad to escort poor 

little Helen down to her wounded lover. She 
followed blindly, thinking only of you; and when 

‘she reached the spot, you were not lying there, 

_ but a boat was ready, to sail somewhere or another, 

Ramon only knows.’ 

' ‘And then, Tom,’ cried Helen, who had been 
listening excitedly, ‘Mr Fraser came up as he 
was trying to drag me into the boat.’ 

‘Come,’ cried Fraser, laughing ; ‘that isn’t fair. 

, Let me tell my own story. You’ll knock all the 

gilding off. I don’t have a chance every day to 

play knight-errant.’ 

‘Go on, for pity’s sake, cried Digby. 

‘All right. He dragged her on board, pushed 
off; and I thought I was too late; but a wave 
checked him, and I rushed into the water and 
got hold of the side, Then he raised the boat- 
hook and struck me. Well, that naturally made 
me feel savage. My hand went to my belt; and 
somehow, I hardly know how, I gave him a topper 
with my geological hammer ; and the next thing 
I saw clearly was Ramon crawling out of the sea, 
while I was trying to manage the boat, for a 
fierce puff of wind came down the barranco and 
nearly capsized us.—That’s all. 

‘No, no; that can’t be all,’ cried Digby ex- 
citedly. 

‘Well, not quite. The squall increased to a 
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gale. It was impossible to land ; we were blown 
right out to sea—ocean, I mean—and after being 
nearly swamped about a hundred thousand times, 
we managed to get under the lee of Palma, right 
across yonder; Miss Helen here behaving like a 
heroine ; and there we stayed with some friends 
of Mr Redgrave till the weather lulled, and then 
we sailed back. There—that is all.’ 

‘No; that is not all, cried Helen, flushing. 
‘He has said nothing hardly about his gallantry 
in defending me from that man, nor about his 
brave true chivalry all through our perilous trip. 
You ought to be proud’ She paused, and 
took Digby’s hand between hers as she looked 
blushingly in his eyes—‘ We ought to be proud 
to have so true a friend.’ 

‘Horace, old man,’ whispered Digby as he held 
out his hand, ‘can you ?’ 

‘Can I?’ cried the other, warmly grasping the 
extended hand. 

An hour later, when they two were alone, and 
after all further explanations had been given, 
Fraser said softly, his face nearly hidden by the 
cloud from his cigar: ‘Yes, old fellow, why 
should I deny it? Who could help loving so 
sweet and pure a woman? I love her too well 
ever to let her think otherwise of me than as 
her true and chivalrous friend. The rest is our 
secret, Tom.’ And after a pause: ‘She loves 

ou—her every thought is yours ; and as for me, 
have but one wish—to see her happy.—There ; 
you see I can take your hand.’ 


There is little more to tell. Ramon did not 
die ; but he was still anything but the same man, 
when the Redgraves returned to England, with 
an escort—Redgrave pére having found means to 
pay off his indebtedness to the Spaniard, not a very 
arge amount—when he had successfully parted 
with his interests in an island of which he had 
long been weary. How he obtained the money, 
he did not say. Digby suspected that it came 
from Fraser ; but the latter would not confess. 

The other matter was a year later, and there 
were no cards, 


DOGCART REMINISCENCES. 


LiFe in a remote country village many miles from 
a railway gives a good opportunity for studying 
the dogeart side of rural life. The number of 
people in the east of England who spend a large 
portion of their lives in driving is extraordinary ; 
and the effect of this on different characters is 
well worth observing. It is the ambition of 
every small tradesman, farmer, and dealer to 
possess not only a ‘hoss and trap,’ but also an 
animal that can pass most vehieles on the road. 
If it has four sound legs, all the better, provided 
that it has some counterbalancing vice that ren- 
ders it not worth selling ; for the East Anglian is 
a thrifty man, and does not care to work an 
animal whose value might be impaired by the 
reckless pace at which he loves to travel. ‘ He is 
too good for my business,’ said a man to me one 
day as I was admiring a fine young trotter he 
ra driving ; ‘I want to sell him before I spoil 

im.’ 

It was in the long drives to and from our 
station and county town—the former nine, and 


the latter thirteen miles off—that I was best able 
to study the various characters of drivers, They 
generally tried their best to beguile the lon 
Journey with conversation. One I remember held 
forth on the temperance question. Another gave 
me some interesting information on poaching. 
We were passing through a good partridge country 
and the stubble-fields were thickly studded with 
thorn bushes, to prevent poachers from netting 
the birds. 

‘Them bushes ain’t a mite of use,’ he said, ‘A 
good silk net would go over them like a sheet.’ 

‘Well,’ I asked, ‘ what are the right kind ?” 

‘ Little ones, he answered, ‘loose on the ground, 
They catch the tail of the net, and roll up in it, so 
that it takes half the night to get them out. The 
only big ones that are any trouble are blackthorn 
or ragged boughs. I used to do a lot of it one 
winter, when I was out of work for fourteen 
chaps, and dropped ching altogether when I vot 
work eft that No; I never 
was caught, though I had a near squeak for it 
once. That was along of hares. Somehow, dogs 
were always fond of me, and there was not a 
greyhound in the parish but would go with me if 
I whistled to him. There was a chap in our 
village called Lubbiger—leastways his name was 
Freeman, but he was never called so. Well, he 
had a wonderful long dog that could catch most 
hares, and would carry one a mile if necessary. 
One day, Lubbiger told me to come along with 
him, for he had heard that Colonel T——’s keeper 
would be away at the dog-show, and there was 
only one watcher on the beat, a foreigner from 
the Shires. I was to get a greyhound; so I 
stepped up the street and saw Mr Jackson’s Bob 
lying outside the butcher’s shop. No one was 
about, so Bob followed me across the meadows 
quick enough. There had been a lot of rain the 
night before, so that the hares could not travel 


_ well on the ploughed land. We soon had a brace, 


and then the dogs ran one that took them towards 
the Home Wood. They killed near a fence ; and 
just as I was picking up the hare I saw the 
watcher jump out of the wood. Away I went 
down the side of the hedge; and Lubbiger, who 
had the two other hares in his pockets, close 
behind me. ‘Give me the hare,” he cried. I did 
so, though I thought he had better have dropped 
it. He could run much better than I, but he did 
not try to pass me. The keeper got nearer him, 
and had almost reached his collar, when he swung 
the hare round with all his might, caught the 
man on the side of his head and sent him over 
into the ditch. It was four feet deep, with two 
feet of water at the bottom, so that he was in no 
trim for running when he got out. “ Now run, 
Jack,” Lubbiger said to me; and away he went 
with the three hares faster than I could go with 
none, 

‘We stopped at a house, hid the hares in a 
couple of fagots that we bought of the labourer’s 
wife there, and walked up the village to my house, 
where we put the fagots in a shed. The dogs 
had gone home as soon as they saw us run, so that 
no one guessed what we had been after. 

“Now, come to the public,” said Lubbiger. 
“ He is sure to look in there.” 

‘We had not been smoking our pipes five 


minutes before our friend came in. ‘ Have you 
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seen Dick White this afternoon?” he asked the 
landlord, 

“He has not been here since ten o'clock,” he 
answered, “when he came in with his grey- 
hound.” 

‘I knew he had gone to the dog-show! He had 
had the impudence to enter his dog, for he said it 
had killed more hares than any in the parish, and 
so ought to get a prize. 

“A brindled dog, is it not?” said the keeper. 
“Then that is the man I saw to-day near the 
Home Wood, and a tall fellow with him with a 
long coat on, I should have caught them easily ; 
but I twisted my ankle jumping the brook, and 
had to run through it when they crossed it again ; 
that is why my legs are so wet.” 

‘I saw he had changed his coat; and so had 
Lubbiger, which was lucky, for I saw the keeper 
look at him once or twice. But he did not spot 
us. 

The idiosyncrasies of professional drivers are 
always strongly marked. The life is one that 
allows a man’s natural bent to develop. Dickens 
has immortalised two very different pies in 
Mr Weller, senior, and Barkis, both of whom owe 
much of their peculiarity to their life on the box : 
the talkative, good-natured, liberal Weller to the 
leasant and honoured seat behind four good 
a with plenty of tips and a welcome at every 
inn ; the taciturn and miserly Barkis to the side 
of his tilted cart, and the long, dull, and fre- 
uently solitary drives through country lanes. 
The taciturn driver becomes morose, the cheerful 
more talkative; the sociable, I am sorry to say, 
generally drunken, and the thoughtful one epi- 
grammatic. Not long ago I revisited the old 


place, and renewed my ig with many 


of the carriers and drivers I had long known. In 
the five years that had elapsed since I had last 
seen them, each one’s characteristics had become 
more sharply defined. The epigrammatic man 
was really almost unintelligible at times. ‘ What 
kind of man is the new tenant at Stowe Farm ?’ 
I asked. ‘Wonderful fond of rum and_ porter, 
sir.’—‘ How is Smith doing now?’ ‘Nothing 
wasted in that house, sir.’—‘ Glad of it,’ I replied. 
— he can’t drink, the missus does,’ replied 
John. 

The talkative driver is almost invariably a bad 
‘one. He may be all there over a difficult bit of 
roal, or determined enough with a restive horse ; 
but in a long drive he is almost certain to become 
careless, and the result is frequently broken knees, 
Accidents seem generally to happen in unlikely 
spots. I have been in a good many, and never 
saw a horse fall on a steep hill; and only once 
a collision, and that a slight one, occur at a 
dangerous corner. A gentle slope down which a 
horse trots with almost a slack rein is generally 
the place where he falls. One bad collision I was 
in took place on a brilliant moonlight night. I 
was returning from a day’s shooting, and had 
hired a trap from an innkeeper who was also a 
‘vet.’ There was a slight frost, and the air seemed 
wonderfully clear. The horse was a good one 
and fresh, and we were going merrily at about 
ten miles an hour over a level piece of road with 
low hedges on each side. A little farther on, that 
on our right was remarkably high, at least ten 
feet, and threw a dense shadow completely across 
the road. Just as we were near this spot, a tall 


dogeart emerged from the darkness. A shout of 
‘Where are you coming to?’ a crash, and then I 
was shot on to the grass by the roadside, the 
vet. went head over heels over the splashboard, 
while my gun rattled on the road between us. 
The mare had broken both traces, and was gallop- 
ing off like a mad thing. The vet. lay groaning 
pitifully, and I was much distressed on his 
account, for I thought the least one could expect 
from the noise was a broken leg ; but after feeling 
himself all over, he said: ‘No; I don’t think | 
am hurt at all.’ 

‘What! doctor, is that you?’ said the man in 
the dogeart when he heard the voice. 

‘Why, Mr Tom,’ said my man, ‘ whatever were 
you doing ?’ 

‘Oh, I thought you could see me all right. I 
saw your trap quarter of a mile away, so I did 
not trouble to pull to one side much. I am very 
sorry ; but if my trap is all right, I will drive 
your gentleman wherever he wants to go to.’ 

We disentangled the two carts, and found that 
neither was much damaged. The young farmer 
insisted on staying to look for our horse, as I would 
not consent to his sister, who was driving with 
him, being left to walk home while he took me 
towards my destination, The girl seemed to think 
little of driving alone with only one trace and a 
broken kicking strap, and said Tom must cer- 
tainly stay and do what he could to make up for 
his carelessness, Luckily our mare had her head 
away from home, and so did not go far. We 
mended the traces with string, and finished our 
journey without further mishap. 

Horses are very clever at avoiding collisions on 
dark nights, and their sight is, 1 fancy, much 
keener than men’s. More than once have I, when 
unexpectedly benighted, been indebted to my 
pony’s quickness for my safe arrival. One day 
the train I had been to meet was very late; the 
evening was dull, and heavy clouds were gather- 
ing in the westward, and we were still two miles 
from home when twilight had disappeared com- 
ey: There was one very bad piece of road 

efore us, a narrow place overhung by trees, 
with a steep bank on one side, and a narrow but 
rather deep stream on the other. The darkness 
was intense under the trees. Suddenly my cob, 
which was going very freely, swerved to one side, 
drew the cart close to the bank on the left and 
stood still. I then heard the rattle of a wagon, 
and shouted. A beery voice answered, and an 
empty wagon with two horses came past at full 
trot, so close that I thought we must have been 
smashed. 

This habit carters have of driving their wagons 
back from market at a trot is a most dangerous 
one. A nobleman who lived near us had a 
narrow escape from a serious accident from this 
cause. He was driving a team in a brake, and 
on turning a corner near his park gates met two 
wagons racing abreast down a steep hill, There 
was not room to pass or time for the heavy cart- 
horses to pull up, so Lord T—— pulled his horses 
on to the roadside, and put the near wheels and 
horses into the ditch, which was fortunately not 
deep. The grooms got to the leaders’ heads and 
quieted them, so that not much harm was done. 

The distance traversed in the course of their 
journey by dealers, excisemen, and other people 
who have to live largely in their carts, is extra- 


a 


journey. 
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ordinary ; and yet their horses rarely seem either 
sick or sluggish. I remember one man making a 
bet that he would drive his horse, a well-bred 
but vicious old screw, fifty miles a day for six 
consecutive days on the ‘Great Road,’ the coaching 
route between London and Norwich. A neigh- 
bouring magistrate heard of it, and interfered on 
the fourth day, so that the journey was not 
accomplished ; but I do not think the horse would 
have been taxed beyond its powers. The cart was 
light, the road good, and the animal had much 


more than its usual allowance of oats. Except in | 


country districts where roads are good and rail- 
ways few and bad, long distances are not fre- 
quently driven now. How many gentlemen have 
ever had occasion to drive a single horse fift 
miles in a day? yet in the last generation such 
a journey was of no uncommon occurrence. I 
heard of one old gentleman who, even when the 
Brighton line had become famous for its speed 
and comfort, always used to drive to town, and 
used to take one horse through in the day. 

I think our forefathers understood the art of 
driving long distances better than we do, and 
probably their animals were specially bred for 
endurance. There are possibly more first-class 
horses in England at the present day than at any 
previous time ; but I do not think the proportion 
of hardy useful animals is so great. There may 
be more extremely valuable, but few will deny 
that there are also more fast, weedy wretches that 
could not do six hard days’ consecutive work to 
save even their own or their masters’ lives. Those 
who have read the Romany Rye will remember 
the directions given there for riding a horse on a 
The gentle walk at starting, the steady 
trot after a mile has been covered; then how, 
after ten miles or so, the rider is advised to 
stop for breakfast, and enter into conversation 
with the hostler on the markets, coaches, and so 
on, until the horse has got through most of his 
corn before going to look after his own food. 
Forty miles a day, says the author—no mean 
authority—can be covered, and that for many 
days together, if the horse is well up to your 
weight. Now and then the dealer finds that, in 
the raw colt he has purchased from a drove of 
Welsh ponies or shipload of foreign cobs, he has 
a regular flier. Then he is very mysterious about 


his new acquisition ; talks vaguely of its powers, | 


but is careful not to let them be seen in public 
until he can secure an advantageous match with 
some farmer who fancies he has the best trotter 
in the neighbourhood. I knew of one who sold 
for one hundred pounds a pony he had bought 
out of a drove a few months before, for twelve 
pounds. Lord B—— had offered that sum for 
any pony in the neighbourhood that could beat 
one he intended to run in a match over a 
two-mile course. It was a proud moment for the 
pig-dealer when, in the last quarter of a mile, he 
shook up his little Welshman and came past his 
lordship. 

One other point worth noticing is the etiquette 
of the road. If you have room in your cart 
without using the back seat, it is considered very 
bad manners to any respectable man who 
may be walking without asking whether he will 
like to ‘ride’ If he be your superior, even 
though not personally known, the offer should 
certainly be made. So much is this a matter of 


course, that a man will frequently start to walk 
to some place eight or ten miles off on a market 
day, knowing that he is soon sure to be overtaken 
and driven both ways. The East Anglians are 
not as a rule remarkable for their readiness to 
entertain strangers ; they still seem to think that 
the ‘foreigner’ is generally to be regarded with 
suspicion ; but certainly on the road their polite- 
ness exceeds that of the inhabitants of what they 
term ‘ The Sheeres.’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


AccorDING to the American Field, the Black 
Forest wild-boars of Europe have found their 
way to America, and are breeding and thriving 
there. It seems that some few years ago Mr Otto 
Plock of New York imported into the country 
| from Europe nine boars and sows, in order that 
they might destroy the snakes and other vermin 
on his estate near the Shawangunk Mountains, 
which border Orange and Sullivan counties. The 
animals soon made short work of the vermin, and 
then escaped to the recesses of the mountains, 
where they have multiplied considerably. It is 
said that the beasts are so ferocious that the 
boldest hunter thinks twice before coming to close 
quarters with them. 

We noticed the other day in a crowded London 
thoroughfare that the passers-by were attracted 
by the novelty of a parish water-cart which was 
plentifully sprinkling a crimson rain over the 
thirsty stones. This fluid was of course water in 
which had been dissolved some permanganate of 
potash, one of our most useful disinfectants. The 
precaution of using such a mixture during the 
hot weather in crowded places is much to be com- 
mended, and might be imitated with advantage in 
other localities, 

There were some curious observations made with 
regard to the fall of hailstones which occurred in 
this country in the beginning of June, and which 
affected a very wide area. The stones were of 
unusual size, weighing in some cases several. 
ounces each. Some, again, appeared to be com- 
pound, as if two or more stones had become 
fused together ; others, again, were made up of 
concentric layers like the coats of an onion. But 
the most curious observation was made by Mr 
I. C. Thompson, who records that he found in 
several a dark-coloured stony deposit. He also 
found small pieces of vegetable tissue which under 
the microscope had the appearance of cryptogamic 
spore cases. 

A phenomenal bird was recently exhibited to 
the members of the Zoological Society of London. 
This was a female silver pheasant which displayed 
the plumage of the male bird, and which repre- 
sents, we believe, quite a unique case. 

Ina Report presented to the American Society 
of Civil Engineers there is an account of some 
recent experiments by Mr J. B, Francis with 


ip; 


reference to the percolation of water mst 
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cement. One of these experiments showed that 
under a pressure of seventy-seven pounds per 
square inch, more than seventeen gallons of water 
per square foot of surface will pass through six- 
teen inches of cement in twenty-four hours. 
Other experiments showed that thick brickwork 
laid in cement permitted a copious percolation of 
water under pressure. The question is one of no 
little importance, especially in connection with 
drainage-works, where brickwork conduits are 
commonly used. 

The Nebuliser is a spray apparatus which was 
designed by Dr Lighthill of Boston as a ready 
means for introducing any liquid remedy direct to 
the lungs and lower air-passages. This is accom- 
plished by means of a containing vessel to which 
is attached an india-rubber bulb, upon squeezing 
which the liquid within the vessel is discharged 
from a tube. This tube is held in the mouth 
while the operation is going forward, and the 
finely divided liquid, in the form of spray, is 
drawn into the lungs. Any chosen remedy can 
be readily given in this manner, and the method 
has already been found effectual in many in- 
stances. The has recently been intro- 
duced commercially in this country. 

A foreign medical journal has a note to the 
effect that Professor Renzi of Naples has treated 
successfully several cases of tetanus by insisting 
upon absolute rest for the patient. But this treat- 
ment does not mean the mere release from labour 
which is so valued by all hard workers. The 

tient must rest his several senses as well as his 
ody. His ears are closed with wax, his room is 
dark, and its floor is heavily carpeted. Every 
fifteen minutes the nurse enters with a shaded 
lantern to attend to the patient’s wants, and to 
alminister food, such as eggs, beef-tea, and the 
like, which requires no mastication, Sedatives 
are given to relieve pain. It is not pretended 
that this novel mode of treatment shortens the 
period of this terrible disease, but it slowly acts 
in lessening the force of the paroxysms, which 
gradually cease altogether. 

It has long been a source of vexation and dis- 
appointment to tourist photographers that their 
sensitive dry plates are liable to be examined at 
the Custom House, and that access of light to the 
lates during such examination renders them use- 
ess. It has happened before now that the 
pictures, as yet undeveloped, which have been 
taken by the tourist at great trouble and expense, 
have thus been utterly ruined during the journey 
home. But at last amateur photographers have 
become so numerous that they have the power to 
cause their grievances to be attended to. It was 
lucky for one of them lately that he had a friend 
in Lord Ribblesdale, who was able to bring this 
matter of exposure of plates by Custom Ffouse 
officials under the direct notice of the Govern- 
ment. It has now been authoritatively stated that 
such a vexatious episode is not likely to occur 
again. At most Custom Houses we shall now 
probably have dark rooms, where by red light, 
which does no harm to photographic plates or 
films, suspected packages can be examined by 
zealous officials, 


of an interesting account of the wholesale destruc- 


tion of small birds which takes place at various 
continental towns, gives some particulars of the 
manner in which wood-pigeons migrating south 
in the autumn through the passes of the Pyrenees 
are snared by the inhabitants of the various dis- 
tricts in which these mountain-gorges are situated. 
Across these narrow ways, nets are spread and 
attached to trees on either side; and on the top- 
most branches of one of these trees is stationed a 
boy with a stuffed hawk. As the pigeons approach, 
he pitches the hawk into the air, and the poor 
birds dive down out of the way of their supposed 
enemy, and are caught in the netting below. The 
same writer gives a long list of birds whose dead 
bodies he saw exposed for sale at a poulterer’s shop 
at Rome. Among these victims were blackbirds, 
thrushes, linnets, goldfinches, robins, and many 
other little feathered songsters that we in Britain 
should be ashamed to look upon as edible. 

We some time back called attention to the 
establishment of a Ladies’ League, which had for 
its object the humane one of preventing the whole- 
sale massacre of our feathered songsters in order 
that their bodies might adorn hats, bonnets, and 
other articles of female attire. It would seem 
that some such organisation were terribly needed 
among our French neighbours, for the destruction 
of small birds there is so enormous that the Zoolo- 
gical Society of that country has made a warning 
protest to the Government concerning the serious 
consequences which are likely to ensue. In one 
eo on the coast, which is said to be the chief 
anding-place for swallows coming from Africa, 
wires have been extensively laid down. These 
wires are connected with electric generators, so 
that directly an unfortunate bird completes the 
circuit by touching them, it drops dead. We 
trust that this report is an exaggerated one. It is 
hardly likely that such a death-dealing arrange- 
ment would be extensively employed, for the 
reason that the expense of installation and main- 
tenance of such a system even on a small scale 
would be considerable. 

At the Society of Arts lately, Dr Salviati read 
a most interesting paper upon the Manufacture 
of Venetian Glass, in which he stated that that 
beautiful product is actually manufactured not 
in Venice proper, but at Murano, an island which 
lies half a mile north of that city. The paper 
was an exhaustive one, and spoke highly of the 
harmony which exists among the artists employed 
at the works, each striving to do his best to pro- 
duce the most beautiful results, But there is 
one terrible circumstance in connection with this 
industry, and that is, that after many years of 
work, when these good people are between forty 
and fifty years of age, they begin to lose their 
sight, and after a short while are wholly blind. 
There seems to be no remedy for this unfortunate 
state of things, for many protective devices have 
been tried without success. The blindness is 
caused by the excessive heat and also by the glare 
of the never-ceasing flames from the glass furnaces. 
It is some comfort to know that these poor victims 
to art are content to live very simply, and as their 
wages are high, they are able to save large sums, 
Thus their declining years, although passed under 
such sad conditions, have not the additional misery 
which want entails. 


ments undertaken by two French savants they 


i A correspondent of the Zoologist, in the course 


It was stated some time ago that from experi- I 
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had detected a certain principle in the exhalations | these statements are not founded upon actual 
from the human lung which exerted a powerful | fact. 

poisonous action ; this poisonous property being} A French scientific journal gives a recipe for a 
quite apart from and in addition to the carbonic | cement which is coming into use, and which js 
acid gas which is given off by all animals as a pro- | said to be -harder and more enduring than any 
duct of expiration. In some fresh experiments a other known. It is made by mixing glycerine 
number of rabbits were placed in a series of air- | with litharge (oxide of lead). The preparation 
tight cages, so that, as pure air was caused to enter seems to be very simple: the finely powdered 
at one end of the series, the rabbit confined in each | litharge, after being dried at a high temperature, 
cage was compelled to breathe the same air until it | has glycerine added to it until the mixture is of 
was discharged at the last cage. Thus the animal | the necessary consistency, that of thick mortar, 
in the first eage only was permitted to breathe Another recipe for a cement for a different pur- 
absolutely pure air. It was found that under | pose, namely, for the attachment of paper labels 
these conditions the rabbits placed in the further to metal, has also been lately published. The 
cages rapidly died. At the same time the experi- metal is re ae into a strong solution of soda, and 
menters record that animals of various kinds can is afterwards washed over with the juice of an 
breathe without inconvenience air containing a onion. Paper 
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high percentage of uncontaminated carbonic acid, 
and notably is this the case with men, who can 
breathe for two or three hours air which contains 
as much as twenty per cent. of that gas. A 
further experiment was tried of passing the air 
from the sixth eage through sulphuric acid, by 
which action the poisonous principle was removed, 
but the carbonic acid remained. Under these 
conditions the animals in the last cages lived 
without inconvenience, whilst that in the sixth 
cage died after a short time. It seems certain, 
therefore, that the injurious effect of expired air 
is due to this poison, and not to the gas named. 

We import into this country a vast quantity 
of Indian wheat, not less, indeed, than one million 
tons annually. With it we import no fewer than 
one hundred and fifty thousand tons of dirt. The 
Secretary of State for India, with a view of 
finding some remedy for this state of things, con- 
vened a short time ago a Conference upon the 
subject; and it is to be hoped that the labours 
of this Conference will result in some better way 
of preparing Indian wheat for export to this 
country. 

According to Sir Spencer Wells, the practice of 
cremation is on the increase. In me the 
number of human bodies cremated had increased 
from one hundred and nineteen in 1886, and one 
hundred and fifty-five in 1887, to more than two 
hundred in the past year. At the Woking Cre- 
matorium, too, in our own country, the number 
of cremations has been sixty-nine since that 
method of disposing of the dead had been author- 
ised by parliament. Sir Spencer Wells holds that 
it will be 
number of our most terrible diseases, including 
consumption, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and cholera, 
if burial in the earth of the bodies of those who 
fall victims to such maladies is continued, and that 


our eemeteries, in fact, by preserving the germs or | 


seeds of such diseases, are nurseries for their 
perpetuation. 


According to the Hospital, there isa great deal | 


of artificial honey at present offered for sale, and 
purchasers will perhaps be more careful in buying 
that sweet product which is sup to come 
from the beehive, when they know that it is 
commonly made of potato starch and sulphuric 
acid. Some people may think that, by buying 
the honey in the comb, they will steer clear of 


impossible to prevent the spread of a_ 


pasted to a surface so prepared will, 


itis said, stick with such tenacity that it is almost, 


impossible to release it without destruction. 

| fost of us have gone through the disagreeable 
experience of taking a chair at some public park 
or other place to find afterwards that a fee has 
to be paid as rental for it. A new Automatic 
Seat, which requires no attendant to demand the 


‘aforesaid coin, has recently been on view in 
' London, and is said to be already in extensive 
use at various places on the Continent. The 
chair has a spring seat, and that seat is held 
rigidly to the back, and cannot be pulled down 
to a sitting position until a penny is dropped into 
the slot at the side, The seat of the chair is then 
‘released, and the occupier is free to use it as 
long as he pleases, When he rises, he must place 
an umbrella or other article on the seat, to 
prevent it flying back again to its normal posi- 
tion, or he will have another penny to pay before 
he can again use it. The arrangement is an 
ingenious one, but still we feel that without any 
great sacrifice seats might be provided in public 
places free of charge. 

For some time past a method of protecting the 
vines in various districts of France from the 
_ attack of mildew has been adopted. This consists 
in sprinkling the leaves of the vine with a mix- 
ture of sulphate of copper and slaked lime in 
_water. The question arose—owing to several 
cases of sudden illness last year in persons who 
had drunk of the product from vines thus treated 
_—whether the copper did not enter into the 
plants to such an extent as to make the wine 
from them poisonous. The British consul at 
Bordeaux, in alluding to this matter, informs us 
that careful analysis has proved conclusively 
that the vines so treated are not injurious to 
health ; for although a certain amount of copper 
is absorbed by the plant, a person would have 
to drink at least two thousand gallons of wine 
roduced from it before he could absorb into 
| his system enough copper to do him any injury. 
The trifling amount of copper in the wine is 
much less than that contained in many other 
‘articles of daily consumption, Whether this 
treatment of the grape affects the flavour or 
other qualities of the wine produced from it, is 
a question which must for the present remain an 
"open one. 
| Under the name of Dalura, a kind of artistic 


such sophistication ; but the same authority tells decoration in wood has just been brought to 
us that the beautiful white comb which looks so our notice, which will enable many who are fond 
nice and genuine is often made of paraffin wax. | of adorning their houses tastefully, but whose 
We hope, for the credit of human nature, that | means are too limited to go to large outlay, to 
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indulge a little more freely in domestic adornment. 
Dalura is solid wood upon which, by the combined 
action of heat and pressure, designs in relief are 

roduced which are simply delicious in their 
clearness and neatness of execution. The process 
by which these effects are obtained is very simple. 
It is carried out by means of a small machine, 
the principal working ‘ye of which comprise a 
air of horizontal steel rollers revolving slowly. 
The upper roller, which is heated by a gas-flame, 
carries around its circumference the pattern, the 
lower roller being smooth. The wood, which 
may be hard or soft and of any length, is passed 
between these rollers under pressure, and the 
special pattern which the upper roller may happen 
to carry is reproduced on it. The pattern, the 
result of compression, comes out in relief, which 
may be varied according to the style of the work. 
The result of the exceedingly simple operation 
is that the grain of the wood is retained, the back- 
ground being toned from a deep to a pale brown, 
or left the natural colour of the wood, as desired. 
The depth of the colour is regulated by the 
heating of the upper roller and the rate at which 
the wood is made to travel between the rollers, 
the raised design standing out in the natural 
colour of the wood. The system may be applied 
to furniture and internal decoration in a variety 
of patterns, and both in the curved and straight 
form, As the Dalura decoration is stated to be 
waterproof, it may equally be used for outdoor 
decoration. 

Some curious machines, constructed on the 
principle of ‘Put a penny inthe slot and the 
figure will work,’ have just been placed at some 
of the London railway stations. Their arrange- 
ment is ingenious, if somewhat complicated, and 
they are designed to receive and deliver messages. 
Hence, they have been called Message Cabinets. 
The mode of operating them is as follows: The 
apparatus is in the form of a cabinet, the lower 
portion of which is desk-shaped. In this portion 
two apertures, one large and the other small, are 
cut, through which paper for writing messages 
appears. The — portion of the Cabinet is a 
glazed frame, behind which the written messages 
are made to appear, but hidden from view by slid- 
ing-doors. In order to write a message, a penny 
is placed in the slot in the desk-portion of the 
Cabinet, by which a small locked handle below it 
isreleased, The latter is then pulled, when paper 
on a continuous roll appears under the two aper- 
tures, in the larger of which the message is written, 
while the paper in the smaller aperture is sufficient 
for a name, initials, or an agreed sign. The handle 
is then turned back, when the message recedes 
from view, the paper being carried upwards to 
the glazed portion of the Cabinet. The names of 
the intended recipients always remain in view, 
however, so that a person expecting to find a 
message glances down the list for his name or 
initials, If he finds it there, he places a penny in 
the slot in the upper compartment, by which a 
locked handle close to the slot is released. The 
handle being turned, the door automatically slides 
back, and the message may be read. On the 
handle being let go, the door slides back into its 
former place, and cannot be re-opened unless a 
fresh penny is put into the slot. The machines 
seem to be taking well, especially among the 
curious, for it has been found that the number of 


pennies in the delivery slots far exceeds the coins 
placed in the receiving slots. 

‘Grains’ are a by-product of brewing, and 
enter largely in the dietary of stock-farms where 
they can be conveniently obtained. But grains 
must be fresh from the breweries, because they 
— by being kept too long. To obviate this, 

err Emil Passburg, of Breslau, has applied the 
principle of evaporation in vacuo to the extraction 
of moisture from solid substances, and has been 
successful in constructing an apparatus for drying 
grains. In this instance the process appears to be 
of special advantage, as brewers’ grains contain as 
much as seventy-five per cent. of moisture, the 
carriage of which has to be paid for, if they are 
sent out wet. The retention of water in the 
grains also acts prejudicially upon them, and if 
they are not used quickly, they perish. Herr 
Passburg, at the recent meeting in London of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, described 
his apparatus. Two of these machines are at 

resent in operation at Messrs Guinness and Sons’ 

rewery, Dublin, and they are reported to give 
every satisfaction in their working and the econ- 
omical results obtained, the cost of drying grains 
being about six shillings per ton, the apparatus 
being worked from the boilers and machinery of 
the brewery. 


INDIAN LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 


Tue Indian braves, or bucks as they are called 
on the frontier, consider it beneath their dignity 
to take any active part in the distribution of 
rations at the several agencies in the Far West of 
the United States, except at such times as live 
cattle are distributed for beef; then they appear 
mounted and armed, anxious to exhibit their 
ability as horsemen and marksmen. These times 
are the only chances they now have to enact again 
the scenes of the buffalo hunt, and glad are they 
to take advantage of the opportunity. 

On such an occasion, the cattle corral, usually 
situated a few miles from the agency buildings, 
presents a picture both novel and interesting. 
Inside are the cattle to be given out, one head to 
so many families of Indians; and these animals 
being nearly as wild as the buffalo, add to the 
interest. Assembled around the outside of the 
corral you will find the Indians attended by the 
squaws, to whose lot falls the works of skinning 
and dressing the cattle after they have been killed 
by the braves, who believe that any kind of 
manual labour is beneath them. While awaiting 
the arrival of the agent, whose duty it is to 
deliver the animals, and see that they are properly 
distributed, these children of the plains amuse 
themselves with horseracing and exhibiting their 
skill in horsemanship ; or they sit around on the 
grass smoking, while the squaws hold their horses 
in readiness for them to mount as soon as the 
time arrives. In smoking, the Indian exhibits a 
peculiarity which to a white man would be very 
distasteful: the pipes are passed from hand to 
hand around the circle, each man taking a few 
whiffs, and passing the pipe to his nearest right- 
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hand neighbour. You cannot offer an Indian a 
greater insult than to refuse to smoke from his 
pipe when he offers it. 

But the approach of the agent is the signal for 
general activity : the horses are mounted, and the 
Indians assemble near the gate of the corral, from 
which the cattle are driven out one ata time. As 
soon as the poor animals find themselves free, they 
naturally start on a run for their feeding-grounds, 
Then the sport commences, for as each animal 
is let out, it is followed by a number of yelling 
Indians, as fast as their ponies can run, shoot- 
ing arrows into its sides until it either receives 
a mortal wound, or drops from loss of blood 
and exhaustion. Sometimes the chase is made 
doubly exciting and interesting by the pursued 
turning on its pursuers, when it will fight with 
as much courage and ferocity as any beast of 
prey, often goring the ponies, and trampling and 
‘hooking’ the Indians. As soon as the animal 
drops dead, the squaws gather round it, skin and 
dress the carcase, and fight like a lot of buzzards 
over the entrails, which are considered a delicacy 
by them. But the greatest delicacy you can give 
an Indian is a fat dog, which he will eat with 
much relish. At their principal feasts, this is 
considered the most delicate dish. 

The redskins continue to practise many of the 
customs prevalent before their civilisation was 
attempted, especially their dances, chief among 
which is the Sun Dance. This is really one of 
their religious ceremonies, and is observed by the 
Sioux nation every year, usually during the 
month of June, when the Indians form a tem- 
porary camp and assemble in large numbers, 
several thousands often being present. This is the 
most important period in the lives of the young 
men of the tribe, being the ordeal through which 
each has to pass to prove his bravery and to 
satisfy the older men that he is entitled to be 
counted among the braves. This ceremony controls 
the future life of a young Indian ; at this time he 
may be said to step at one stride from boyhood to 
manhood, The Sun Dance is the last relic of 
barbarous days; and notwithstanding the efforts 
made to civilise the red men, they cling to its 
observance with a persistency which proves how 
difficult is the task the advocates of Indian civili- 
sation have undertaken. 

About ten days are usually occupied in the 
ceremonies attending the Sun Dance, during 
which time the chief medicine-man of the 
tribe holds despotic sway. From the maidens 
of the tribe, one (a virgin) is selected to cut 
the pole around which the dance is to take 
place. After the pole is cut and the medicine- 
man has consecrated it and invoked the aid of the 
Great Spirit to sustain the young men in the 
ordeal they are about to go through, thongs of 
raw hide are attached to the top, and it is set in 
its place by the same maiden. 

In the medicine-man’s tent the young men, who 
have already fasted for several days, submit to 
have the flesh on their chests cut in two gashes 
about half an inch apart, an inch or two in 
length, and loosened from the bones. Then they 
march to the pole, and each in turn has the loose 
end of a raw-hide thong pulled through the slit 
an fastened securely. They are then compelled to 


and tom-toms, straining and pulling back in the 
endeavour to tear themselves loose. If they 
succeed, they are declared braves, and worthy 
to go into battle. In order to show that they are 
entitled to a special work of distinction, ‘they 
dance afterwards in a circle, and cut their flesh 
with sharp knives until they are compelled to 
desist from loss of blood and weakness, 

The other dances customary with the Indians 
accompanied by the drums and tom-toms, are then 
indulged in by the older braves, who vary the 
monotony of the dance by each in turn stepping 
into the magic circle, and, with great flourish and 
egotism, recounting his own deeds of valour and 
the number of scalps taken by him. After this, 
a grand dog-feast is prepared by the squaws, and 
partaken of by the braves with much relish and 
gusto, where the participants gorge themselves, 
and sleep oft the effects like a lot of overfed hogs 
in a pen. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


Have you forgotten the old, old story 
You whispered to me on that golden day 
When the sun was flooding the earth with glory, 
And hedges were fragrant and white with may ? 
Our path led over the cowslip-meadow, 
Where birds sang gaily from every tree, 
And the way was flecked with sunshine and shadow; 
But only the sunshine fell on me. 


With the lads and lasses to go a-maying, 

That morn we had left for a space life’s toil ; 
And we heard the sound of their footsteps straying 
Where the hawthorn promised abundant spoil. 

Their hearts grew glad in the golden weather ; 
They gathered the flowers beneath their feet ; 
But we two loitered behind together, 
For the old, old story seemed new and sweet. 


Tis May-time again ; and youth and maiden 
Hasten away to the country road, 

To cut down the boughs that are blossom-laden, 
Or help to carry the fragrant load. 

The sunshine is flooding the earth with glory ; 
The birds are singing on every tree ; 

But you have forgotten that old, old story, 
And only the shadows fall on me. 

E. Matueson. 
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